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FREDERICK MAY HOLLAND. 

Mr. Holland in his interesting essay, ‘‘ King Voltaire,” in No. 
1, of THz Open Court, calls the seventy years preparation for 
the French Revolution the Reign of Voltaire. Voltaire was not 
without faults; his irritability, duplicity and timidity are not to be 
denied. But his greatness as an aué‘hor, Mr. Holland says, would 
be more apparent, if the man had not been greater still. He 
wrote for his day, and it was dark and bloody enough to need 
every word. The greatest work that Voltaire accomplished with 
his able pen, was the deliverance and justification of persons 
unjustly arraigned and persecuted. It must be added that while Mr. 
Holland exaggerates the praise of Voltaire by declaring that his 
influence was greater than that of Luther or of Goethe, he wrongs 
him by stating that he had expressed on his deathbed his hope to 
die in the Catholic religion and be pardoned by the church. 
Condorcet, his biographer, knows nothing of such a confession of 
Voltaire’s in his last hours. 


GUSTAV FREYTAG, 


_ Inhis novel, ‘‘ The Lost Manuscript,” beginning in No. 22 of 
Tue Oren Court, Gustav Freytag says: ‘‘ Books are the great 
treasure-wards of the human race. They preserve all that is most 
valuable of what has ever been thought or discovered from one 
century to another, and they proclaim what was once existing upon 
the earth. Here are those that were produced a thousand years be- 
fore our era, and close beside them those that have come into the 
world only a few weeks ago. But thatisnot all. Few know that 
a book is something more than simply a product of the creative 
mind, which its author sends forth as a cabinet-maker does a chair 
that has been ordered. There remains attached, undoubtedly, to 
every human work something of the soul of the man who has pro- 
duced it. Buta book truly contains under its cover the real soul 
ofthe man. The real value of a man to others — the best portion 
of his life—remains in this form for the next generation, perhaps 
to the most distant future. Moreover, not only those who write a 
good book, but those whose lives and actions are portrayed in it, 
continue in fact living among us. We converse with them as with 
friends and opponents; we admire and contend with, love or hate 
them not less than if they dwelt bodily among us. The human 
soul that is enclosed in such a cover becomes imperishable on 
earth, and, therefore, we may say that the soul-life of the individ- 
ual becomes enduring in books, and only the soul which is encased 
in a book has certain duration on earth. 

‘* Undoubtedly error persists also, and so do liars and impure 
spirits when they are put in books, but they are refuted by better 
souls. Very different, certainly, is the value and import of these 
imperishable records. Few maintain their beauty and importance 
for all times; many are only valuable at a later period, because we 
ascertain from them the character and life of men in their days, 
while others a, * quite useless and ephemeral. But all books that 
have ever been written, from the earliest to the latest, have a mys- 
terious connection. For, observe, no one who has written a book 
has of himself become what he is; every one stands on the shoul- 
ders of his predecesor; all that was produced before his time has 
helped to form his life and soul. Again, what he has produced 
has in some sort formed other men, and thus his soul has passed 
to later times. In this way the contents of all books form one 
great soul-empire on earth, and all who now write, live and nourish 
themselves on the souls of the past generations. From this point 
of view the soul of mankind is an immeasurable unity, which com- 
prises every one who once lived and worked, as well as tl.ose who 
breathe and produce new works at present. The soul, which past 
generations felt as their own, has been and is daily transmigrating 
into others. What is written to-day may to-morrow become the 
possession of thousands of strangers. Those who have long ago 
ceased to exist in the body continue to live in new forms here on 
earth, and daily revive in thousands of others.” 


WILLIAM J. POTTER. 
In the leading essay of No. 1, Mr. Potter discusses the question 
of the relation of individual existence to the aggregating power 
and well being of society. Nature in this matter should be our 
teacher, and the spinal world-plan of nature is the method of dif- 
ferentiation. It is a process of concentrating the forces of existence 
which is done through the process of self-preservation. This prin- 
ciple of selfism is means only, not an end. Without it there would 
be stagnation, but the individual organism does not exist for its 
own sake. Nature's aim is higher, broader, richer life. The end 
of individual existence is the common good, the general well-be- 
ing, and here is where the law of ethics and the obligations of re- 
ligion bear upon social problems. Individual self-interest and en- 
terprise only furnish the rough materials for the meliorations 
which mark the progress of the higher civilization. 
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GHOST STORIES. 
A STUDY IN FOLK*LORE BY L. J. VANCE. 


PART I. 


VI. Let us take further, for the purposes of compari- 
son, those stories in which ghosts come in order to give 
mysterious warnings. Sometimes the ghost is beheld 


at or about the very time its late owner departs from — 


this world of trouble. At other times, the ghost comes 
to warn a living relative that the end is nigh. Again, 
the spirit of a very near and dear friend conveys a 
warning of coming death or disaster to his former 
companion. All of these stories are in vogue among 
people as uncivilized as the New Zealanders, all of 
them in vogue, also, among folk as civilized as con- 
temporary Englishmen and Frenchmen. 

The resemblances between stories of this kind are 
often very striking. Karen folk-lore accounts for the 
appearance of “doubles,” by the theory that the spirit 
of the deceased has the power to announce itself when- 
ever it likes. The natives of Madagascar tell similar 
tales of ghosts seen at their owner’s decease, and ac- 
count for them by a similar theory.* In his “Tradi- 
tions of New Zealand,” Mr. Shortland gives a native 
story of this kind.t He says that a hunting party of 
Maoris started out, leaving behind a sick man of the 
tribe. Suddenly, while the hunters were sitting around 
the camp-fire the next evening, a relative of the 
sick Maori saw the features and form of his kinsman 
just beyond the light circle of the fire-light. He de- 
clared that he saw the spirit of his relative. When the 
party returned to the fah, they learned that the sick 
man had died about the very time his ghost was seen 
miles away. 


From another quarter of the globe comes a parallel - 


story. This time the story is about Jemmy Button, a 
young Fuegian, and his father’s ghost. It may be 
found in Fitzroy’s “ Voyage of the Beagle.” “While 
at sea, on board the ‘ Beagle,’ about the middle of the 
year 1842, Jemmy said, one morning to Mr. Byno, that in 
the night some man came to the side of his hammock, 
and whispered in his ear that his father was dead. Mr. 
Byno tried to laugh him out of the idea, but ineffectu- 
ally. He fully believed that such was the case, and 
maintained his opinion up to the time of finding his 
relations in Beagle Channel, when, I regret to say, he 


* Ellis, “* Madagascar,"’ Vol. I. p. 393. 
t Page 140. 


found that his father had died some months pre- 
viously.” 

It isa “far cry” from Terra Del Fuego to Australia, 
but none the less recognizable. A story of the ghost of 
a dead relative warning a Maneroo black fellow of his 
approaching dissolution may be found in Mr. Lorin 
Fison’s “ Kimalaroi and Kurnai.” The story was told 
to Mr. Fison by the gentleman in whose employ the 
native had died. “The day before he (the native) 
died, having been ill for some time, he said, that in the 
night, his father, his father’s friend, and a female spirit 
he could not recognize, had come to him, and said, that 
he would die next day, and that they would wait for 
him.”’ Sure enough, the black fellow died, and “kept 
his appointment with the ghosts to the very day.” 
Although Mr. Fison does not give them, he says, that 
he could give “many similar instances” which had 
come within his own knowledge.* 

Such tales have survived in the modern stories of 
‘“ death-wraiths,” of “ doubles,” or of “ fetches.”” Euro- 
pean folk-lore is replete with stories about “ fetches ” 
coming to warn persons of approaching disaster or 
death. There is, for example, a bit of folk-lore con- 
cerning an ancient English family to whom ancestral 
ghosts always appeared before the death of its head. 
In one case the ghost of a murdered lady wanders up 
and down the castle halls shortly before any member 
of the family dies; in another case, a supernatural light 
blazes from the lofty battlements just before the noble 
owner's decease. 

The following is a typical ghost story of this class: 
“Many years ago, when an English ship-of-war was 
one night off the African coast, the officer on the watch 
became deeply affected in a manner he could not 
explain, and became partially insensible, and could 
not rouse himself before a cold hand touched him. He 
then beheld a white figure walking away. It turned 
round, and in the face he beheld the features of a 
brother in England. The spectre, after remaining a 
few seconds, vanished. On arriving in Great Britain, 
the officer discovered that his brother died on the very 
night he saw the apparition.” 

Sometimes the “double” appears only to warn a 


* Many classical readers will recall the tale told by Cicero in De Divina- 
tione [1-27] of the two Arcadians, in which the ghost of one of the travelers 
appeared to the other and informed his late companion that he had been mur- 
dered by the inn-keeper. 
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person of some impending danger. In the “ Memoirs 
of Georgiana, Lady Chatterton,’”’ we havea story of 
this class.* Lady Chatterton had gone to bed, but 
awakening in the middle of the night, she saw the 
face of her mother,—“the face deadly pale, with 
blood flowing on the bedclothes.”’ In terror she 
sprang out of bed and rushed to her mother’s room. 
There her mother lay just as she had seen her, “ pale 
as death, and the sheet covered with blood, and two 
doctors standing by the bedside.’’ She was then told 
her mother had passed through a severe crisis, but 
would not allow her daughter to be called. 

I notice in this connection that mysterious knock- 
ings and unaccountable noises are taken by-both un- 
civilized and civilized folk to indicate a ghostly sum- 
mons. The Zulus say that ghosts of this kind talk in 
a low, whistling sort of a tone.t The same is told by 
the New Zealanders.{ According to Pére le Jeune, the 
Alonquins say that these ghosts chirp like crickets.§ 
But squeaking is the language of ghosts in Polynesia, 
where, as Mr. Ellis says, the natives are in mortal fear 
of the sound.|| All these different savage ghosts seem 
to be related to the Poltergeist of German folk-lore.§ 
Woe to the unfortunate mortal who heard the rappings 
of this Geist at night round the house, or in the forest, 
for his days were numbered! 

As modern variants of this kind of a ghost story 
are sO numerous, we content ourselves with giving 
only one parallel. “In the last century a gentleman 
in England was surprised one night by a sudden knock 
at the street-door, so loud that he thought an attempt 
‘was being made to break it open. Springing from bed, 
he seized a brace of pistols and was hastening to the 
door, when a second knock was heard, louder than the 
first. A third knock followed just as he was withdraw- 
ing the bolt, but on looking out not a single person 
was to be seen, though it was clear moonlight. Next 
post brought a letter informing him that a near reda- 
tive in London had died just at the time the knocking 
alarmed him and his family, for they, too, heard the 
startling sounds.” ** 

Now, I do not suppose that the doors of a Bush- 
man’s hut are knocked by spirits, because Australian 
black fellows have houses without doors. But I do sup- 
pose that they have been warned by the ghostly knock- 
ings; that they have received the same kind of death 
messages, as have been reported in the “ ‘yoooea 
of the Society for Psychical Research.” | 

From a correspondent in Georgia there comes to 


*** Memoirs of Georgiana, Lady Chatterton,’’ by E. H. Dering. 1878: 
PP. 100-102. 

+ Callaway. “ Religion of the Amazulu,”’ pp. 265, 348. 

¢t Shortland, ‘‘ Tradit. of New Zealand,"’ p. 92. 

§ ‘‘ Relat. des Jesuits '' Québec, 1858 Ed. [Le Jeune] 1639, p. 43. | 

| Ellis. ‘‘ Polynesian Researches,"’ I. p. 406. 

{J Grimm, “‘ Deutsche Myth."’ p. 473. 

** “ Superstitions,”’ etc., by J. a. Edinburgh, 1880. 
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me an exceedingly curious story of the negro ‘ death- 
wraith.’ According to the writer, an old plantation ne- 
gro, named ‘ Mose,’ for many years mourned the loss 
of his wife, ‘ Julee.’ ‘Mose’ continually asserted, how- 
ever, that the ‘ sperit’ of his ‘ Julee’ would yet make 
him a‘caul’: for, just before she died, she promised 
to come back and let him know when he should join 


her in the spirit. One night, ‘ Mose’ was aroused by 


a gentle tapping against the window. There, pressed 
against the pane, he saw distinctly the face of his dead 
wife. She seemed to beckon him to follow her. He 
felt that he must obey. But the ‘sperit’ led hima 
stern chase; all that night he followed the phan- 
tom over hill and dale, through forests and fields. The 
next morning, ‘ Mose’ returned to the plantation ut- 


‘terly exhausted and broken-down. His face was thin 


and haggard, his clothes were torn in shreds, and alto- 
gether he presented a lamentable appearance. Said 
he: “ Yes, massa, las’ nite me foller Julee to ’er grabe. 
I’se soon gwine, too.” Nothing could rouse the old 
man from his fit of depression and gloom. He refused 
to eat, took to his bed, and within a fortnight was once 
more re-united with his Julee.* | 

Another kind of a death-wraith not only does rap- 
ping, but speaking as well. A most astonishing story 
of this class was first printed by Messrs. Gurney and 
Myers in the Nineteenth Century for July, 1884, after- 
wards reprinted in their volume on visible appari- 
tions.t I give the tale for what it may be worth. It 
was sent to the authors by Sir Edmund Hornby, ex- 
Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of China and Japan, 
and localizes in Shanghai. Sir Edmund begins by 
telling how it was his habit to allow reporters of the 
Shanghai press to come to his house in the evening to 
get his written judgments for the next ony’ S paper. 
He writes: 

“Thad gone to sleep, when I was awakened by 
hearing a tap at the study-door, but thinking it might 
be the butler, I turned over with the view of getting 
to sleep again. Before I did so, I heard a tap at my 
bedroom-door. Still thinking it might be my butler, 
I said: ‘Come in.’ The door opened, and to my sur- 
prise in walked Mr.——. I sat up and said: ‘ You have 
mistaken the door, but the butler has the judgment, so 
go and get it.’ Instead of leaving, he came at the foot 
of my bed. I said: ‘ Mr.——, you forget yourself!’ He 
looked deadly pale, but was dressed in his usual dress, 
and said: ‘I know I am guilty of intrusion.’ After 
some parleying with the phantom of Mr.—— about 
coming in the room, the ghost finally said: ‘I pray 
your lordship give me the judgment, for my time is 


* See a Scotch story in ‘‘ Anecdotes of Ghosts,"’ etc., by the Ettrick Shep- — 
herd in Fraser's Magazing, January, 1835. ‘‘The story of David Hunter and 


Phenie Hewitt."’ 
+ Phantasms of the Living."’ By Edmund Gurney, M.A., Frederic W. H. 


Myers, M. A., and Frank Podmore, M.A, 2 vols. London, 1886. 
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short!’ and ended by saying: ‘This is the last time I 
‘shall ever see you anywhere.’” Sir Edmund gave the 
_points of his written judgment to-the apparition who 
took it down in a note book. Thenthe ghost excused 
his intrusion, opened the door, and went out. Sir 
Edmund says that his wife was awake by this time on 
account of the noise made by the interesting colloquy 
above set forth. He told her then what he had seen. 

The next morning he went to Court, and one of 
the first things he learned was the death of Mr. 
And it turned out that his decease was some time 
about the hour Sir Edmund was holding animated 
conversation with the wraith. He of course talked 
over the astonishing coincidence with his wife. 

‘‘As I said then,” he writes, “so I say now, I was not 
asleep but wide awake. After a lapse of nine years 
my memory is quite clear on the subject. I have not 
the least doubt I saw the man—have not the least 
doubt. that the conversation took place between us.’’* 

“JZ have not the least doubt / saw,” etc. In this 
way the philosophy of “ ghost-seers’’ is satisfied, and 
would thus impose its conclusions upon those who hold 
a far different philosophy. When the ghost-seer says, 
“Can I doubt the testimony of my own eyes?”, “Is not 
‘seeing believing’?’’, he is apt to think that he has 
proved his case. He is right, and he is wrong: right 
in holding fast to the evidences of his own senses; 
wrong in trying to make other persons doubt the evi- 
dences of their own senses. It is urged, and urged 
very correctly, that, because some persons cannot see 
things materialize out of nothing when others do see 
such things, proves nothing. Argo, you who do not see 
and hear ghosts or “doubles” should not hesitate to 
believe in their existence. We accept the premises, 
but dispute the conclusion. The keen-sighted Mon- 
taigne met this very argument at a time when the 
witchcraft delusion was rife throughout all Europe. 
It is far more probable, said he, that our senses should 
deceive us, than that an old woman should be carried 
up the chimney on a broom-stick; it is far less aston- 
ishing that witnesses should prevaricate than that 


witches should perform the acts that were alleged of 


them.t 

But the point to which I wish to call attention here 
is, that the students of “ visible apparitions,” of “ phan- 
tasms of the living,” and of kindred phenomena, have 
not gone about in the right method. Thus, “The So- 
ciety for Psychical Research,” in England, set out 
with the express purpose of throwing light on a dark 
and mysterious subject. Yet, it has done little real 
work, except to collect a voluminous and heterogenous 


 *Some of the details of Sir Edmand’s story have been called in question. 
See Nineteenth Century, Vol. 16. p. 851. 

t See Defoe’s amusing story, ‘ True relation of the Apparition of Mrs. 
Veal.” Also see Prof. Newcombe’s paper in Sedence [Vol. 4. 524], "Con ghosts 
be investigated?’’ for another view of the question. 
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mass of ghost stories, of little use to anybody till it is 
thoroughly sifted and arranged. Then the-Bishop 
Carlisle took up the subject where the Society left off, 
and, in several very scholarly papers in the Contem- 
porary Review, attempted to give a solution.* Plainly 
the Bishop’s argument is colored throughout by his 
positive religious bias. He argues that, a “spiritual 
being should be able to hold converse with the spirit- 
ual part of men without the use of those avenues which 
the senses supply.” Again, his theory of visible appa- 
ritions proceeds upon the “supposition of some kind 
of intercourse taking place between the spirit of one 
departed, and the spirit of a living man.” May it not 
be, he asks, “that a communication made directly by 
one spirit to another may seem to arise from that 
action of the senses to which mental impressions are 
usually due?’’+ We reply that it may be, provided the 
good Bishop’s theory, of some kind of intercourse 
taking place between the spirit of one departed and 
the spirit of a living man, is ‘rue. 

Lastly, we notice the labors of the late Edmund 
Gurney and Frederic W. H. Myers in this fascinating 
field of a psychical study.{ For a while these two in- 
quirers were content to gather and to arrange the mob 
and rabble of ghost stories which pressed on them. 
As long as they did this, their studies had popular 
interest. But soon they soared into the region of 
metaphysics, and then we began to have fine the- 
ories about “ thought-transference,” “internal econ- 
omy,” “ percipient,” etc. They are responsible for a 
new word, /e/epathy—and a very good and useful word 
it is, too. However, their theory of ‘ordinary death- 
wraiths’ is, that they are ‘dream-like projections from 
the mind of the percipient.’ Their latest thesis is stated 
thus: “some of those hallucinations of one or more of the 
senses which correspond with objective events at a 
distance, and which, therefore, we term veridica/, are 
caused by a telepathic impact conveyed from the mind 
of absent agent to the mind of the percipient, and ren- 
dering itself cognizable by the percipient senses in 
various stages of externalization, and with various ad- 
mixtures of a dream-like or symbolical element. We 
claim that these theses possess the prima facie charac- 
teristic of a true scientific generalization.’’§ 

Now, let me here remark that there is a science— 
the science of folk-lore—which collects and compares 
the stories of different people, of the Folk, the same 
as Philology compares the speech of different tribes or 
different races. Which method is the more scientific? — 
a method which studies ghost stories without paying 


' See Contemp. Rev. tor January and September, 1884. ‘ Thoughts About 
Apparitions."’ 
+ Contemporary Rev. (Vol. 16. p. 17.] 

t Besides the book already mentioned, Messrs. Gurney's and Myer’s arti- 
cles are principally in Nineteenth Century Magazine, vols. 15 and 16, and Fort- 
nightly Review, vols. 36, 39, and 40. 

§ Nineteenth Century, v. 16, p. G70 
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any attention to the ideas out of which ghost stories 
were evolved; or—a method which would show that 
stories of ghosts are, for the most part, natural enough 
among the uncivilized, which would find out what points 
such stories have in common with similar tales current 
among the civilized? The notion does not seem to 
have suggested itself to psychical inquirers that the 
larger part of the modern ghost story is a “survival.” 
Nor do these inquirers take into account the fact that, 
rude savages and untutored peasants are still in the 
ghost-making stage of the human mind. Consequently, 
it is through sheer neglect of this fact how, and by what 
manner, ghost stories are really made, that their fine- 
spun theories of spiritual intercourse between spirits 
of the dead and spirits of the living, come to naught. 

VII. Let us conclude this class of stories by taking, 
for comparison, a famous ghost story which has puzzled 
the brains of not a few psychical inquirers. To the 
student of comparative folk-lore the point and moral 
will be sufficiently clear. The story I allude to has 
been recently told at very great length by the Rev. F. 
G. Lee, in his volume entitled “ The Other World; or, 
Glimpses of the Supernatural’’* The gist of the tale 
is that a Lord Tyrone and a Miss—— both being mi- 
norsand orphans, were brought up together by the same 
guardian. They had (as with most young people) many 
discussions about immortality, the soul, and a future 
life. The outcome of their talk was that they made an 
agreement that whoever died first should appear to 
the living and declare “ what religion was most ap- 
proved by the Supreme Being.” Miss—— married a 
Sir Martin Beresford, and for a long time neither she 
nor Lord Tyrone showed any disposition to die, or to 
communicate the approved religion. Finally, one 
night the ghost of Lord Tyrone appeared to Lady 
Beresford, told her the future, although little was said 
about religion. “The ghost,” said Lady Beresford after- 
wards, “struck my wrist. His hand was as cold as 
marble; in a moment the sinews shrank up, every 
nerve withered.” Ever after that eventful night Lady 
Beresford wore a black ribbon round her wrist to hide 
the ghostly mark. “The black ribbon,” says Dr. Lee, 
“was formerly in the possession of Lady Betty Cobb, 
who, during her long life, was ever ready to attest the 
truth of this narration.” 

Now, I do not know whether Dr. Lee ever read 
Crabbe’s long poem of “Lady Barbara;” if not, he 
should have done so. The story is good, even though 
thelines be badlyrhymed. InCrabbe’s poem weare told 
how Lady Barbara and her brother read “ every book, 
from crabbed Hobbes to courtly Bolingbroke”; how 
the two made a compact to reveal the truth of the 

spirit-world; how one night the ghost of the brother 


* The Other World,” etc. By Rev. F.G. Lee. 2 vols. London, 1880, 
P. 52, et seq. 
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came, and said “The word reveal’d is true; enquire no 
more.” But list, in bidding me adieu, says Lady Bar- 


bara, 
* A nameless pressure on my wrist was made, 
Then for that token on my wrist—’tis here, 
And very slight to you it must appear; 
Here, I'll withdraw the bracelet—'tis a speck! 
No more! but ‘tis upon my life a check!"" — 


It seems that the ghost forbade her to marry a sec- 
ond time,—another ‘check’ upon her life. Although 
old enough to be mother of her lover, the widowed 
Lady Barbara defied the ghostly ‘check,’ and mar- 
ried just the same: But where did Crabbe get the 
story? The editor of his life and works informs us 
that “this tale was suggested to Mr. Crabbe by a 
Wiltshire friend, in which county the story is a most 
popular one.”"* This may all be so, but the story was 
popular in France, for example, long before the days 
of the poet Crabbe. 

A variant of the Lady Barbara tale may be found 
(with the wrist part left out) in the celebrated Duchess 
of Mazarin ghost story. The Duchess and Madame 
de Beauclair were schoolmates together. They read 
and speculated a good deal about the future life. Ere 
these titled ladies graced the Courts of King Charles 
II., and of his successor, James II., they made a com- 
pact, in which it was agreed that whoever should die 
first, would return and give the survivor an account of 
“what was doing in the other world.’’ When the 
Duchess fell sick, Madame de Beauclair reminded her 
of the compact. Her Grace replied that she might de- 
pend upon her fulfilling her part. That was their last 
conversation. Years passed, so the story runs, and no 
voice or sign came from the dead. But one evening 
Madamede Beauclair was sitting alone, when, loand be- 
hold! before herstood the form of the departed Duchess. 
The figure moved through the room, approached, 
touched her hand, and said, “This night, between the 
hours of twelve and one, you willbe with me.” Thespirit 
then vanished away in thin air. At once Madame de 
Beauclair sent for her friends, and summoned a cler- 
gyman to administer spiritual consolation. ‘Talk not 
to me,’”’ said Madame, to those who tried to dissuade 
her from giving any attention to a delusion, “with the 
view of making me believe that my eyes and ears have 
deceived me. My time is short, 7 know / have seen the 
Duchess of Mazarin, and am convinced that her words 
will come true.” Yet Madame continued in seeming 
good health, till twelve o’clock, when suddenly her 
countenance began to change, and before the hour was 
out, she was in spirit, at least, with her dear friend, 
the Duchess of Mazarin. 

Now, I do not know whether these two ladies ever 
read William of Malmesbury’s book. Perhaps not; 
but if they had, they would have found therein a tale 


** The Life and Poetical Works of Crabbe."’ 8 Vols. London: 1834. Vol. 7. 
p. 156. 
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of two “Clerks” in Nantes. The one was a Platonist; 
the other was somewhat of an Epicurean. In order to 
test the truths of their respective beliefs, they agreed 
that whoever should die first, would, if possible, come 
back within thirty days and declare the true philoso- 
phy. Some time afterward one of the ‘clerks’ died, 
but failed to reveal, within the specified time, whether 
Plato’s “spiritual soul” or Epicurus’s “ physical 
soul” might either one be correct, or whether both 
were false. Suddenly, there appeared one day before 
the eyes of the astonished ‘clerk’ the form of his de- 
parted companion. The ghost told of his efforts to 
keep the appointment, but did not undertake to decide 
between the rival claims of Plato and Epicurus. 
Witness, that in bidding farewell the spectre let 
fall three burning drops of blood on the forehead of 
the philosophical ‘clerk.’ Whether this was done to 
keep the clerk from marrying or from Platonic love, 
William of Malmesbury saith not. 

In conclusion, we again ask: Which method throws 
the most light on all these ghost stories—the psychical 
method, or the method of folk-lore? By the latter 
method we find Jemmy Button, a Fuegian, and an 
English naval officer telling substantially the same 
ghost story. We find New Zealander and Polynesian 
hearing the same kind of ghostly rappings to denote 
the death of a kinsman. We might watch Maneroo 
black fellow, Southern negro, English nobleman* and 
Duchess of Mazarin—all keeping appointment with 
the ghost on “the very day.” We might point to the 
similar workings of the Australian mind, of the mind 
of the “‘ ghost-seer,” and of the retailer of the grue- 
some. Is there reason for believing that the rude peas- 
ant, the cultivated Madame de Beauclair, the philo- 
sophic clerk of Nantes, think more correctly about 
ghosts and goblins than the uncultivated, unphilosophic 
Bushman? Modern spirit stories would seem to indi- 
cate that folk, high and low, do not always think 
correctly about the “choir invisible.”” Truly man is 
man, women women, wherever we find him or her. 
Thus, peasant and poet, Duke and Duchess, alike per- 
sist in the belief that “death-wraiths,” “doubles’’ or 
“fetches,” live, move, and have their being. Accord- 
ingly, ghost stories are found over the whole race, 
and over the whole world. 

(To be concluded.) 
HOW FAR DOES SCIENCE GIVE US CAUSES? 
‘ BY WILLIAM M. SALTER. 
(Concluded.) 


I agree with the editor of Tug Orgn Court in saying that the 
tausa sui of Spinoza is one of the worst self-contradictions in ex- 
istence. The only possible meaning such an expression can have 
is that the category of causation does not apply to the object of 
which such an affirmation is made. It is possible to say that a 
thing has no cause at all, i. ¢., that it isself-existent. (1) According 


* Lord Lyttleton. 
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to the materialist, matter is self-existent; to the theist, God is self- 
existent; and I do not see why this predicate does not belong to the 
‘* monist’s" conception of the world as cosmos. The monist does 
not seek to explain the order of the universe; (2) it simply és, he as- 
serts, always was and always will be,—in other words, it is an ul- 
timate fact, just as to the theist God is. The childish question, 
Who made God?, of which some free-thinkers make so much use as 
a reductio ad absurdum of theology, could only come from the un- 
critical childish mind, which hastily supposes that for everything 
there is a cause; to the philosophical defender of theism the ques- 
tion has no meaning, just as to the materialist it has no meaning, 
to ask, Who made matter? The materialist supposes matter never 
began to be and that it is dependent on nothing else; the theist sup- 
poses God never began to be; the ‘‘ monist " thinks the same of the 
cosmical order. The category of causation does not apply to these 
varying conceptions (i. ¢., of course, from their respective points of 
view); causation only applies where there is change or something 
(at least, relatively) new. 

If, however, causa sui is a self-contradictory conception, what 
can be said for ‘‘ self-motion” or ‘‘ spontaneity," which Dr. Carus 
says are the predicates or meaning of life? Can a body move itself? 
If so, what becomes of the definition of cause as motion? If so, 
there can be change or movement, without any antecedent motion. 
I agree with the editor in holding that life is not a material object, 
or substance; Professor Huxley taught me that. But ‘‘ self-motion ” 
is a most perplexing conception, to say the least; and when it is 
ascribed to all matter, the world becomes utterly mysterious to me. 

Two minor questions occur to my mind, though not strictly 
germane to the subject of my article. Nature, Dr. Carus tells us, 
has to meet many failures before realizing the relative perfection of 
some of her formations. Now a failure ordinarily means that one 
has an aim and fails to reach it. Are we to understand here that 
nature has an aim? If so, -how does an aim differ from a purpose, 
which we are told has sense only when it is used in reference to a 
will? (3) Has nature then a will? If so, how does ‘‘ monism " differ 
from theism? I cannot see how such a theory as “‘ failure ” is pos- 
sible in the monist's universe; such a conception would seem to be 
purely anthropomorphic and to relate only to human ideals. Is it 
not the object of ‘‘ monism” to get rid of dualism? But what is 
idealism, along with the admission of failures, but a kind of dual- 
ism? The ‘‘ monist,” it seems to me, would have no idea of the 
perfect save ‘hat which is, (4) though what is perfect at one time 
may not be perfect at another; anything else would seem to be 
setting up one’s own notions against the order of the universe. 

The second difficulty relates to the origin of physiological and 
other organs. Every organ, it is said, has been produced by its 
own function, and a function is the conseqguens of a ‘‘ want." Pro- 
toplasm is spoken of as having ‘‘a kind of hunger.” This may be 
so. In former days, when anthropomorphism ruled in science (or 
what passed as science at the time), natural phenomena were often 


‘explained by supposing there were causes analogous to sensations 


and experiences of man’s own. The facts of attraction and repul- 
sion were sometimes explained as coming from love and hate, and 
so on. We are accustomed now-a-days to give the name of mythol- 
ogy to such explanations. It may be we are in the wrong. But is 
‘*monism " to conduct us back to mythology again? How does the 
view that nature is alive and all matter ‘‘desee/¢" differ essen- 
tially from the primitive animism, according to which all events 
happened according to the wants, hungers, and wills of beings like 
ourselves, and from which the ordinary idea of God is itself a de- 
velopment? Iam far from meaning that ‘‘monism" would ever 
give rise to a mythology parallel to the Greek or the Christian, 
but how does it differ in principle from the animism in which old- 
time mythology had its roots. 

In conclusion, I return to the real question of this paper: How 
far does science give us true causes.?(5) Every one must admit it 
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gives us all the causes we A4now. But does it give us all there are? 
I ask simply; I do not assume to answer. Least of all, have I any 
other desire than to understand the ‘‘ monistic” position more 
fully. 

EDITORIAL REMARKS. 


(1) Existence has no cause; existence exists, it is always self-existent. But 
all things, in their particular forms as such special things, have their causes, 
and no thing, as such, is without cause. 

(2) The order of the Universe can be explained, but not existence itself. Ex- 
istence need not be explained; it is a fact that must be stated and verified by 


experience. 

(3) Nature has a certain aim: which means that its development tends to a 
certain definite direction according to the general cosmical order. Nature's 
aim cannot be called purpose, because a purpose is an aim pursued with con- 
sciousness by a will. 

(4) Nature knows the /s only. ‘‘Perfection” is an ideal, and as such it is a most 
important reality which influences the direction of human development; the 
ideal is the ethical ‘‘ ought,’ which is, as Mr. Hegeler has tersely expressed it 
in a conversation upon the subject, the “ /s to de." 

(5) Science gives us no causes; science, after ascertaining and stating the 
causes of phenomena, propounds natural laws which serve as rafsons d’étre to 
compre hend phenomena. There are many phenomena of nature yet unex- 
plained; but there is no phenomenon of which we can say that it is unexplaina- 
ble. 


IS NATURE ALIVE? 


IN REPLY TO MR. SALTER, 

Mr. Salter asks: ‘‘ Is Monism to conduct us back to Mythology 
again? * * * If causa sui is a self-contradictory conception what 
can be said for ‘self-motion’ or ‘spontaneity.’ * * * Cana 
body move itself? If so, what becomes of the definition of cause 
as motion? If so, there can be change or movement without any 
antecedent motion.” 

Monism, it is hoped, will not lead us back to Mythology, but 
will free us from its trammels by explaining it. Mythology, like 
other errors and beliefs in ghosts and supernatural entities, leads a 
tough life because there is some truth in it. The Indian looks upon 
nature as alive; the things that he sees and hears about him, the 
rustling leaves of the trees, the babbling brook, the passing cloud, 
and the silently towering rock, all are supposed to possess life like 
himself. Is he not a part of nature and should not the rest of na- 
ture be similar to him? What is the origin of life, if nature is dead? 

Science, no doubt, has put an end to anthropomorphic con- 
ceptions. We no longer think that thunder is the work of a thun- 
derer and that the wind is a restless spirit-hunter who chases the 
clouds. But the connection between man and nature has by no 
means been severed. It has, rather, become more intimate than it 
ever had been conceived by our ancestors. The evolution theory 
has proven the kinship between man and animals, and later re- 
searches about the origin of life arrive at the result that life has no 
origin: it must be eternal. The barrier between organic and in- 
organic nature is broken down, and life is recognized as a funda- 
mental property of matter. 

This view of the origin, or rather the non-origin and eternity of 
life, has been propounded, in England, by Mr. Huxley, and in Ger- 
many by W. Preyer, chiefly. The theory of the immanence of life 
in nature, as we may call it,is the result of purely empirical investi- 
gations. Omne vivum ex ovo was the essence of the biological in- 
vestigations of the seventeenth century. But since the microscope 
has introduced us into the mysteries of protoplasm, our modern 
biologists have corrected the sentence into: Mo J/iving sub- 
stance but from living substance, There is no life but from life. The 
hypothesis of generatio eguivoca, of a spontaneous generation of 
life, of heterogenesis, and of a vivification of dead matter,as it had 
been supposed to take place in putrid substances, are counted now 
among the many superstitions of science, which are done with for- 
ever, 

Our view of life itself has been changed at the same time. Life 
had been considered as a substance, What life-substance and 
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mind-substance might be like, were even not long ago objects of 
serious discussions. Even so modern a thinker as Mr. Spencer 
discusses the subject and arrives at the conclusion, so characteristic 
of his agnosticism, that it is a problem too profound for solution.* 

The view of life as being a substance yielded to the belief in a 
life principle (a kind of life energy), a view which is generally 
called vitalism. Vitalism, however, had also to be abandoned, and 
life is now recognized as a phenomenon of nature which depends 
on the presence of neither a special life-substance nor a life-princi- 
ple. The phenomenon of life appears, as all other phenomena, 
if its conditions are, present; it disappears, if its conditions are ab- 
sent, and so far as science now goes, life has never been discovered 
but as a continuation from, or a development of, prior life. 

The new view of the immanence of life in nature makes it nec- 
essary to distinguish between life in a broader, and life in a nar- 
rower, sense. Life in a narrower sense appears in the two organic 
kingdoms as vegetable life and animal life. The lowest kind of 
organic life exhibits irritability, and sensitiveness to light and 
warmth, etc, Inthe animal kingdom, sensitiveness develops sen- 
sation and consciousness. Life in the narrower sense, or organic 
life, in all its wonderful forms, has been developed by imper- 
ceptible degrees from life in the broader sense. Life in the broader 
and broadest sense will be found to be more and more uniform, 
while the highest branches of organic life admit of an almost in- 
finite variety of form. The most primitive and at the same time 
most intense life must have existed on earth when our planet was 
still in its gaseous state. The death of this igneous form of life 
was the birth of the organic form of life. 

For the purpose of defining the conception of life in the 
broader sense in its most essential feature, we cannot better char- 
acterize it than as self-motion, or spontaneity. 

By self-motion, or spontaneity, we do wo¢ mean a motion to 
which there is no prior motion and which thus originates out of it- 
self without a cause, or without another motion. Self-motion is 
used in distinction from a movement by push. Suppose, for in- 
stance, that the sun in its progress happens to cross the path of a 
comet, and, being the greater mass, attracts the lonely wanderer. 
If the attraction of the comet is due to a quality of the comet and 


of the sun, it is self-motion or spontaneous motion; but if both 


bodies are inert, it is due merely to the push of ether. In either 
case, whether the motion is spontaneous, /. ¢., due to an intrinsic 
quality, or whether it is transmitted by a pressure from without, 
it could never originate without a cause. A motion of some kind, 
a change of position, must have happened. This change of po- 
sition, in our instance the progress of the sun, would be the cause 
of the comet's self-motion. 

One of the several objections against the ether-hypothesis as 
presented by Le Sage, is that it considers matter as dead and the 
world as a lifeless mechanism which must be set in motion by 
pressure from the outside. It was invented in order to ac- 
count for motion in inanimate masses. Le Sage thought to get rid 
of the idea of self-motion and of an animated universe. He at- 
tempted to explain the Universe mechanically—an error in his 
time very excusable—and did not see that a mechanical explana- 
tion is impossible. 

Mechanics is the science of motion. Every motion can be 
expressed in terms of time and space. Every motion is determined 
by its path and velocity. Accordingly it can be computed with the 
assistance of mathematical and arithmetical rules. There is no 
motion, neither that of live organisms nor that of dead machines, 
which does not comply with mechanics: self-motion, as well as 
the transmitted motion of merely mechanical movements, is de- 
termined by the law of mechanics. But this truism is not iden- 


* Mr. Spencer sums up his opinion in these words: ‘In brief, a thing can- 
not at the same instant be both subject and object of thought; and yet the sub- 
stance of mind must be this before it can be known."’ 
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tical with.an explanation of life from mechanical laws. Me- 
chanics is not the scientia ultima, the ultimate raison d'étre of 
natural phenomena. It only represents one aspect of natural phe- 
nomena, A mechanical explanation of the world would be pos- 
sible, if the world consisted of purely mechanical phenomena. 
But purely mechanical phenomena do not even exist.* Mechanics 
is an abstract science that investigates into the law of motion in 
its abstractness. 

The indisputable truth that the universe with its life and mo- 
tion cannot be mechanically explained has induced some philoso- 
phers to speak of hypermechanical processes in nature as if mo- 
tions existed that could not be computed by mechanics. The word 
hypermechanical conveys the idea that it has to do with mechanics 
of a higher degree where the usual laws of motion are annihilated 
and some incomprehensible mysticism takes their place to account 
for certain peculiar phenomena of motion. 

The problem under discussion will find further elucidation by 
a comparison of mechanics with other formal sciences 
logic. Logic is also an abstract science. It treats of formal thought 
abstractly. Thought has to comply, anddoes comply, with the laws 
of logic. Of course thought does not alwayscomply with the rules of 
logic; it drops often into illogical fallacies. But that is no excep- 
tion from the rule that logic expresses the law of formal thought 
abstractly; for every error in real thought, every wrong concep- 
tion in our mind, even every material disorder in our brains, will 
lead to wrong conclusions which appear to sound thinkers as illogi- 
cal. This exception is no other than that of a machine which is 
out of order so that its mechanical result, in full accordance with 
the laws of mechanics, is not what it ought to be. 

Great philosophers have tried to understand the universe logi- 
cally. They were confident of constructing a universe out of pure 
thought and of deducing existence (or being) from reason. This kind 
of philosophy, obviously erroneous and yet so natural in its time, 
is called ontology (from v, obea, bv, évrog, being), because real be- 
ing or reality was derived from abstract being. The most famous 
and perhaps most consistent, and grandest system of ontology is 
that of Hegel, who belongs to the generation following the era of 
Kant. Yet so little was Kant understood at the time, that Hegel 
grew prominent and more renowned than Kant ever had been dur- 
ing his life. But the spirit of Kantian criticism grew also; it grew 
like an oak, slowly but strongly, and one sentence in his ‘‘ Critique 
of Pure Reason” so shook the system of Hegelian ontology that it 
tumbled together like a house of cards. This sentence of Kant's 
declares that ‘‘ all knowledge a priori is empty and cannot give in- 
formation about things.” 

Knowledge a priori Kant calls in other places formal or 
transcendental knowledge, and transcendental in Kant's terminol- 
ogy does not denote anything transcendent or mysterious. Trans- 
cental logic, or pure logic, treats of the form of thought only, and 
abstracts form from the contents of thought altogether. Therefore, 
pure reason useful as it is for its purpose if employed for criticism 
and as a regulator of correct thinking, is useless for the purpose of 
ontology. 

In opposition to the futile method of the ontologist, those 
thinkers who instinctively felt that logic could not answer the ulti- 
mate question about the existence of the world—such men as un- 
derstood the depth of the problem, yet were unable to solve it— 
denounced reason as altogether insufficient and even erroneous. 
They spoke of a superior and divine reason in opposition to our 
weak human reason, as if reasons of different kind could exist. 

The idea of hyper-mechanical motions is shaped after the pat- 
tern of such a supernatural reason, which is conceived to stand in 


* E. Mach, “Die Mechanik in ihrer Entwickelung,”’ p. 467: “ Rein me- 
chanische Vorgange giebt es nicht." ‘Rein mechanische Vorgange sind also 
Abstractionen, die absichtlich oder nothgedrungen zum Zweck der leichteren 
Uebersicht vorgenommen werden. 
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contradiction to human reason. Hyper-mechanical is just as self- 
contradictory as hyper-logical, hyper-arithmetical, or hyper-math- 
ematical. All attempts to construe Rieman’s ingenious idea of a 


‘curved space into a hyper-mathematical space-conception are va- 


garies and will be recognized as such by every one who is familiar 
with Grassmann's Ausdehnungslehre, which will receive a closer at- 
tention in a later number of Tue Oren Court. 

Monism, as editorially represented in THz Oren Court, keeps 
equally aloof from ontology, which is an overvaluation of reason, 
and from mysticism, which is an undervaluation of reason. The 
universe, in its existence as a living whole, is accepted as a fact, 
but the order and form of the universe can be comprehended and 
investigated. 

By the form, for instance, of planets, we understand their 
shape as globes (or rather as spheroids); by the form of their mo- 
tions we understand their paths, which are conic sections. We can- 
not comprehend why planets materially exist; their material exist- 
ence, that their mass exists at all, is a fact; but their existence as 
planets, why they exist in the shape of spheroids, and why they 
travel in paths of conic sections can very well be comprehended 
under the supposition that their masses are in motion and possess a 
certain quality, which we call gravity 

Intelligibility involves regularity of form, or order. Chaos is 
unintelligible, but order can be comprehended. Let us bear this 
truth in mind when we attempt to solve the mystery of life. Sci- 
ence has solved many problems of psychology, physiology, and bi- 
ology, but the solutions have always been such as account for cer- 
tain forms of life. The evolution theory, so far as it goes, ex- 
plains how the human form has developed from the most simple 
forms of protoplasm. Every living particle of man’s body is 
protoplasm of a certain form; and science, when showing how this 
form must have developed, has solved the problem of the Descent 
of Man. 

Now, it is contended that while the problem of the Descent of 
Man may have been solved, the problem of Life remains unsolved, 
because the origin of protoplasm is not yet demonstrated. 

This is true; but it must be remarked that the problem to be 
solved is rather the origin of the form of protoplasm than the ori- 
gin of life. The spontaneity of living substance is found in the 
kingdom of inorganic nature also. A base and an acid rush to- 
ward each other and combine in the form of a salt. As soon as we 
know what the molecular forms of bases and acids look like, we 
may be able to comprehend why they combine into substances of a 
new form, which have the properties of salts. If the science of 
molecular chemistry (which does not yet exist) should succeed in 
a discovery of this kind, the problem of the formation of salt crys- 
tals would be solved and the affinity of bases and acids would have 
found its explanation. But the problem of why the atoms of a 
certain shape fit to atoms of another shape, is different from the 
other problem: Why do the atoms rush towards each other at all? 

Mr. Salter asks: ‘‘ How can a body move itself?” The fact is, 
the body moves; and our problem is: Does the body move because 
it possesses a certain quality which is intrinsic in the body, or does 
it move because it is pushed by a pressure from without? The 
problem is by no means solved, but there is no reason why in time 
it should not be solvable. Our opinion is, that the atoms, as well 
as the masses of matter, possess spontaneity or the property of self- 
motion, which is akin to what in the higher forms of natural phe- 
nomena in the organic kingdom is called life. Self-motion is, 
therefore, life in a broader sense, and the phenomena which are 
exhibited in protoplasm must ultimately find their explanation 
from its form as a special and complicated instance of the simpler 
self-motions of inorganic substances. 

Our chief objection to the mechanical explanation of life by a 
vis a tergo is, that it leaves the problem for whose solution it is in- 
vented, untouched. If all the atoms of our body acted only be- 
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cause they are set in motion from the outside by the pressure of 
ether, feeling as well as consciousness would remain unexplained. 
In that case the ether would possess spontaneity, and not the at- 
oms. If it were so, the ether around us and within us might feel 
and become conscious, but not the atoms that build up our body, 
and the problem of the origin of psychical life would be obscurer 
than ever. The origin of life would not be explained. On the 
contrary, by the assumption of dead and inert matter, life would 
become an impossibility. 

The existence of life being a fact, and all supernatural or du- 
alistic theories being inadmissible, we see no simpler solution of 
the problem than that of considering life in its broadest sense as 
an immanent property of matter. As such it remains what it ever 


- has been, a fact ascertainable by experience. All explanations of 


the higher life in plants and animals will have to be confined to 
demonstrating how the higher forms of life originate from uniform 
life by showing the continuity of all life and the development from 
its simplest forms of spontaneous motion to its highest form known 
to us in the human will, which under circumstances will rise to he- 
roic heights. 

Monism, by accepting the idea that nature is alive, does not re- 
turn to the old mythological standpoint. The characteristic feature 
of mythology is the fact that things are considered as animated 
like ourselves. The savage has sufficient power of generalization, 
as Mr. Spencer would express it, to see the similarity between our- 
selves and things; but he lacks the power of discrimination, which 
is indispensable to scientific investigation, to appreciate the dif- 
ference between the babbling brook and a prattling girl: he hears 
in the murmur of the water the voice of a nymph. Monism, by ex- 
plaining the truth that lies at the bottom of mythology, will afford 
the only means of liberating our minds from its errors, for 
mythological errors, it is true, are lurking everywhere in our con- 
ceptions and in our words. It would be impossible to clear lan- 
guage of mythological comparisons and similes without sweeping it 
entirely out of existence. If we tried to use language that is free 
from mythology, we would be obliged to invent a new Volapiik— 
a language that has no historical development, that is not infected 
with the errors of the past, but will be understood nowhere. 

Is it necessary to create such a language, a philosophical Vol- 
apiik? Probably not. It is sufficient to show the traces of my- 
thology and to explain their origin. We still speak of sunrise and 
yet we know it is the earth by its rotation that causes the appear- 
ance of the sun on special parts of its surface. We know it, and 
every child now knows it, without taking offense at the inadequacy 
of the expression. ony 

We make bold to say there is no word in any language which 
is not from some point of view an inadequate, or a mythological, 
or a dualistic expression. If we employ the term life in its broadest 
sense as spontaneity or self-motion, we are conscious of using a 
mythological expression. The same is true of such words as affinity 
in Chemistry, attraction and repulsion in Physics, of the sexes in 
Botany and in innumerable other cases. To speak of failures in 


_ the empire of nature where there is neither will nor consciousness 


is a mythological expression also which is quite allowable if it can- 


not be misunderstood. = 


Anthropomorphism is not only allowable and justifiable, it is 
even indispensable to a proper comprehension of phenomena ex- 


ternal to us. Man is a part of nature and man’s whole existence 


must be understood as a special form and combination of certain 
natural phenomena, A direct knowledge of nature is given to us 
in our consciousness only; and this consciousness must be used in 
order to interpret the other phenomena of nature. Accordingly, the 
natural development of human comprehension will lead us through 
anthropomorphism, of which science will free us step by step, from 
which, however, we never shall nor can be severed entirely; for 
there is a truth in anthropomorphism which is fully explained by 


the doctrine of monism that Nature is one great and living whole 
of which man is a part—such a part as contains in its form the 
quintessence of nature's life. P. C. 


COMMENTS ON THE EDITOR’S VIEW OF CAUSALITY. 


BY DR. EDWARD BROOKS, OF PHILADELPHIA. 
WITH EDITORIAL REMARKS. 

I have read with great interest the editor’s clear and able dis- 
cussion of the problem of causality, and while agreeing with many 
of his statements, there are a few points to which my mind does not 
at present assent. I take the liberty of calling attention to a few of 
his statements, with the desire of a fuller elucidation of the sub- 
ject. | 

1. In No.55 you say “‘ effect is a new arrangement of things,” but 
‘never an object, or athing;” that ‘‘the statue, as a thing, is 
not the effect;” that ‘‘ the effect is the special form of the wood, 
clay, stone, or bronze.” Now, it seems to me that by statue we 
always mean the ‘‘ special form" of the material, and not the ma- 
terial itself. I ask, who carved this marble statue? or, who cast 
this bronze statue? and I mean—not who made the marble, or the 
bronze—but who shaped them into the form which we call a statue. 

No one would for a moment suppose I meant by my inqniry who 

made the material out of which the statue was formed. The statue, 

it thus seems to me, is properly and necessarily to be regarded as 
the effect; and when I inquire who made the statue, I am inquiring 
for a cause of which the statue is the effect. 

[The statue, as commonly understood,comprises both the form and 
the material of which it is made. In the main point we agree 
fully with Dr. Brooks: The statue, so far as it is the effect of 
the sculptor’s labor, is the form of the statue. In this instance 
the distinction is obvious enough; but it has to be pointed out 
in simple instances, in order to show that the same also holds 
good in other more complicated instances.—Eb. } 

2. Again you say: ‘‘ The sculptor is not the cause;” but ‘‘ the 
sculptor’s labor is the cause.” Well, what or who is the cause of 
the sculptor’s labor? If you pass backward along the chain of cau- 
sation towards the origin, do you not find the sculptor a link in the 
chain; and, as he is the source of the labor, is he not as much of 
a cause as the labor of the sculptor? If there had been no sculptor 
there could have been no “‘ sculptor’s labor,” and thus no statue as 
an effect. It seems to be, therefore, that it is entirely proper to 
speak of the sculptor as the cause of the statue. He produces the 
statue; it is the product of his brain and hands; and he is, there- 
fore, the source or cause of it. 

In your example of a loaded gun and the deer, you say ‘‘the 
pull on the trigger is the cause.” But the pull on the trigger is an 
effect caused by a volition of the mind. This volition of the mind 
is an effect produced by the mind; so that the most prominent 
link in the chain of causes is still found to be the mind, or in other 
words, the person. This is not only philosophy, but the basis of 
law, for it is the person and not the ‘' pulling of the trigger" that 
would be held responsible for the violation of law if it were unlaw- 
ful to kill a deer. 

It seems to me that any course of reasoning that tends to dis- 
prove the above conclusion would tend to prove that the ‘‘ pulling 
of the trigger " was not the cause of the killing of the deer. Thus 
the pulling of the trigger was followed by the fall of the hammer, 
this by the explosion of the cap, this by a spark that ignited the 
powder, this by the explosion of the powder, and this by the mo- 


tion of the bullet; now here are several links in the chain, and we 


inquire which of these is the cause of the killing of the deer—the 
motion of the bullet, or the explosion of the powder, or the spark 
from the cap, or the explosion of the cap, or the blow of the ham- 
mer, or the pulling of the trigger? Is it not more reasonable to 
say that the man who pulled the trigger shot the deer and was the 
cause of the killing of the deer? 
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[Here it appears how necessary a distinction between form and. 


substance is. Causation being the progress of motion, a cause 
must always be a motion or a change of place, an alteration of 
some kind in a configuration of certain circumstances; but 
never a thing or a person, never a substantial entity. Cer- 
tainly, if there had been no trigger there could not have been 
a pull on the trigger. Nevertheless, the trigger is mot the cause, 
but the pull on the trigger. The cause of volition of the mind 
is not the mind itself; but, asa rule, a desire. The causes that 
move the mind to volition are properly called motives. The 
sculptor is as little the cause of his work as the trigger can be 
called the cause of the pull at the trigger. Dr. Brooks main- 
tains that the sculptor forms a link in the chain of causation 
towards the origin. Let us see. The cause of the manual 
labor is the mental labor of the sculptor’s imagination, in- 
cluding the work of modeling. And the cause of the sculptor's 
mental activity (which obviously consists in motions also) is 
perhaps an order from a patron of art or a demand of some 
kind among the public at large. And this demand, which is 
again amotion of a peculiar kind, is perhaps the effect of a 
certain idea which has become popular for some reason or 
other. Such ideas as excite popular interest are called ‘‘ move- 
ments." Thus we can trace causation back ad infinitum. How 
far it should be traced depends upon the circumstances of 
each case; but always we shall find the causes to be motions of 
some kind. Without motion nochange, and without change no 
causation, 

[Popular usage calls natural laws also the causes of phenomena 
for which they serve as explanations. We object to this usage 
because causes, as defined in No. 55, and natural laws are 
radically different things. If both are called by one and the 
same term, we shall understand neither the one nor the other, 
and causality will remain a profound mystery. 

[The person committing a crime is not a cause. The cause ofa 
criminal's act is his motive. But, of course, the criminal is an- 
swerable for his deed. The motive is nothing but a transient 
phenomenon of nature (a psychological phenomenon), and so 
are all causes; all causes are transient natural phenomena in- 
volving some change of place. 

[In every chain of causation, we can trace a progress of motion. 
Every prior event is the cause of the subsequent events. Which 
two events should be selected and named ‘‘ Cause and Effect " 
depends upon the proper tact of the observer. That which 
should be designated as cause and effect must be equal in im- 
portance, or must stand in a certain relation; ¢. ¢., ‘intention’ 
and ‘end attained.’ It depends, of course, on the purpose for 
which the statement, or an enquiry, is made. 

[We take the liberty to omit Nos. 3 and 4of Dr. Brooks's com- 
ments, since they have reference to the expression ‘‘ being 


suspended” in No. 58, which, in the mean time, had bese cor- 


rected in No. 59, on page 1256.—Ep. ] 

5. Gravity,” you say, ‘‘is an abstract conception.”—Is it not 
more than this? Is it not an existence independent of the mind 
concerning it? We have a conception of force; are there not forces 
which exist independent of our conception of them? Would not 
some force, whjch we call gravity, exist even if there were no mind 
to conceive it? 

[Gravity isan abstract conception, and as such it has been ab- 
stracted from reality. Gravity represents a quality of real 
things, independent of our conception, as has been stated 
in No. 58, pp. 1240-1241. Gravity, though it is in so far real, 
is not a cause, not a transient phenomenon, but an always ex- 
isting quality of nature; while gravitation is a natural law 
formulated to account for the stone's fall and all other phe- 
nomena of gravity.—Eb. } 
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THE LOST MANUSCRIPT.* 
BY GUSTAV FREYTAG. 
CHAPTER XX/V—Continued. 

The guests had left, and Ilse was sitting alone in 
her room. What had she done? Become the confidant 
of a man implicated in a bloody deed, the secret ad- 
viser of a lawless action. She, a woman, was the con- 
federate of a strange man; she, the helpmate of one 
who should be the guardian of the laws, had be- 
come the abettor of acrime. What dark spirit had 
infatuated her when she confidentially held counsel 
with the stranger in whispers on a subject which she 
could not venture to confess to her husband? No!— 
he who had drawn her into this was not a stranger. 
She had from her childhood heard of him with deep 
interest; he was the future ruler of her country, and 
would be there master of life and death. From the 
time she first knew him, so touching in his joyless 


youth and in the weak helplessness of his position, — 


she had been tenderly solicitous about him; and from 
that day she had always found in him an amiable and 
pure mind. She was now trembling with anguish for 
him. She had driven him to his fate; she bore the 
guilt of an action that was considered unseemly for 
one in his position. If from her advice evil befell 
him—if the opponent of the poor, weak youth should 
kill him,—how could she bear it on her conscience? 
She sprang up, and wrung her hands. Her hus- 


band called her, and she shuddered, for she felt her- | 


self guilty in his sight. Again she asked herself: 
‘‘What bad spirit has distracted me? Am I no longer 
what I was? Ah me! I have not acted as becomes a 
Christian woman, nor as a careful wife who opens the 
shrine of her soul to one alone. Yet,’’ she exclaimed, 
raising her head, proudly, “if he were again to stand 
before me, and again ask whether he should act as a 
man or as a coward, I would again and again say the 
same thing. May God forgive me!”’ 

When Kriiger entered the Prince’s bedroom to un- 
dress him, the latter laconically charged him with a 
commission that greatly astonished the lackey. But 
as he saw himself thereby confirmed in his confiden- 
tial position, he promised obedience and silence. He 
extinguished the lamp, and went to his post. An hour 
after, he introduced the student, who had been brought 
by Gabriel through a back-door, into the bedroom of 
the Prince. There a conversation took place in a low 
tone, the consequence of which was that the student 
hastened from the house in great excitement, and com- 
missioned Gabriel, who was waiting, to order a cab to 
be ready at an early hour in the morning near the 
corner of the next street. : 

A serious company, the flower of the different 
corps and associations, tried fellows of daring aspect, 


| © Translation copyrighted. 
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were assembled at early dawn in the hall of a tavern 
some distance from the town—an impressive sight 
for every student heart. On this day most of the 
sanguinary agreements of the memorable evening were 
to be settled in their proper order. The first matter 
in hand concerned the academic honor of the Heredi- 
tary Prince. The combatants were drawn up, dressed 
in their fencing attire; each one stood, with his sec- 
onds and umpires, in a corner of the room; the phy- 
sician—it was the old Teuton of the fiddle—had pre- 
pared his apparatus in a corner, and looked with grim 
satisfaction on his impending work, which promised 
him new and instructive cases. But the Arminians 


were unappeasable: once more their seconds addressed 


themselves to the referees, and complained that the 
Prince was not there, at least, to acknowledge his rep- 
resentative by his presence. They therefore demanded 
that the impending combat should not be reckoned 
for him, but accounted as a personal struggle between 
the two students, who had frequently come athwart 
each other in various delicate relations. As the Mar- 
komanns had not clear consciences, having equivocally 
contrived to evade the question, they now proposed 
that the Prince should subsequently meet the seconds 
at some place to be agreed upon, where the custom- 
ary reconciliation should take place. 

This was discussed’ with much bitterness, but 
briefly, as the hour demanded. Suddenly the fresh- 
man, a young Arminian, who kept watch outside, 
knocked twice at the door. All stood motionless. But 
the seconds gathered the swords together and threw 
them into a dark closet, while our student, who, as 
backer for his comrade, was binding silk about wrist 
and arm, sprang quickly to the door and opened it. 
A slight figure in a cloak and felt hat entered. It was 
the Hereditary Prince. He removed his hat: his face 
looked paler than usual, but he spoke in a composed 
manner: 

“Tl have come to you in secret; I beg that the gen- 
tlemen present will permit me to take upon myself the 
responsibility of giving satisfaction and will show me 
due consideration if I prove unpractised in any of the 


customary formalities; it is the first time that I try my 


skill.” | 
There was a silence so profound that one could 
hear the slightest stir. All present felt that this 
was a manly act. But Beppo, the Markomann, stood 
confounded, and began: 

“Your Highness’s presence now removes the only 
obstacle to our proceeding with the duel. I insist that 
the course determined upon be not reversed,” and in 
a lower voice he added, “I beseech your Highness, 
not to do what is so plainly unnecessary; it will cast 
upon us all a responsibility that we dare not assume.” 

The Prince answered firmly: “You have fulfilled 
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- your promise; I am as grateful for the will as for the 


deed. But Iam resolute.” He took off his coat, and 
said: “‘ Put the bandages on.”’ 

The second of the Arminian turned towards the 
umpire, saying, “I beg to inform our opponent that 
not a moment is to be lost; we are not here to ex- 
change civilities; if the Prince wishes to have satis- 
faction himself, we are ready.”’ 

The Markomanns prepared the Prince, and one 
must acknowledge that the brave fellows did it with as 
anxious solicitude as if they had in fact been war- 
riors of the race whose name they bore, and were 
preparing their young king’s son for deadly single 
combat. 

The Prince stepped up to the mark; the weapon. 
trembled in the hand of his second, a scarred veteran, 
as he took his position beside him. “ Ready!’’—“ Go!” 
The blades whistled in the air. The Prince did not 
behave badly; a long habit of cautious self-command 
stood him in good stead; he avoided exposing himself 
dangerously; and his second drew upon himself a 
sharp warning from the umpire for inconsiderately ex- 
posing his own person within reach of the enemy’s — 
blade. The Arminian was far superior in strength and 
skill, but he afterwards acknowledged to his intimate 
friends that it had quite disconcerted him to see the 
princely scion within reach of his broadsword. After 
the fourth pass, blood: streamed from Ulf’s broad 
cheek on to his shirt. His second demanded the con- 
tinuation of the fight, but the umpire declared the 
quarrel ended. As the Prince stood still in his place 
the sword fell from his hand, and there was a slight 
tremulous motion in his fingers; but he smiled, and 
there was a pleased expression on his face. In one 
short quarter of an hour a boy had attained the self- 
reliance of aman. Before the Prince turned to his 
antagonist he embraced the Markomann, and said: 
“ Now I can thank you from my heart.’”’” The umpire 
led him to his opponent, who was standing ill-humor- 
edly before the Doctor, but yet could not suppress a 
smile that gave him some pain, and both shook © 
hands. Then the Arminians approached to greet the 
Prince, while the umpire called out “ Second event.” 

But the Prince, who had resumed his mantle, went 
to the director of the duels, and began: “I cannot go 
away without making a great request. I was, unfor- 
tunately, the cause of the painful occurrence that has 
occasioned this discord among the students. I well 
know that I have no right here to express any wish, 
but it would be.a pleasant recollection forever for me 
if I could bring about peace and reconciliation.’’ 

At this moment the Prince might have made any 
demand upon his Markomanns, and even the Armi- 


-nians were impressed by the extraordinary event. A 


murmur of approbation passed through the room, and 
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the umpire exclaimed in a loud voice: “ The Prince 
has spoken well.” The gloomy looks of some indi- 
viduals were disregarded; the seconds and seniors held 
a consultation upon the spot, and the result was that 
the impending challenges were amicably settled, and 
a general reconciliation brought about. 

The Prince, surrounded by the Markomanns, left 
the house and jumped into the carriage awaiting him. 
Kriiger opened the bed-room door to him. 


The Chamberlain had been much surprised this 
morning at the long repose of his young master; but 
when he came to breakfast he found his Prince sitting 
comfortably at the table. 

After Kriiger had gone away, the Prince began: 
“The duel has been settled, Weidegg. I fought 
it out myself.’ The Chamberlain stood up, hor- 
rified. “I tell you it because it could not long be 
kept a secret. I hope that the quarrel among the stu- 
dents will be settled by it. Do not say anything 
against it, nor be annoyed at the matter. I have done 
what I considered to be right, or, at all events, what 
was least wrong, and am happier than I have been for 
a long time.” 

The Markomanns had begged of all present to give 
their word that the events of the morning should not 
be spoken of, and one may assume that every one kept 
his promise. Nevertheless, the news flew quick as 
lightning through the University and city, that the 
Prince himself had composed the quarrel by his valiant 
and manly conduct. The Chamberlain perceived from 
the indications of pleasure from the Markomanns, and 
the friendly greetings which his young master re- 
ceived in the street, and still more from the altered de- 
meanor of the Prince himself, that the secret duel had 
had a good result, and this reconciled him a little to 
the vexatious occurrence. 

When the Prince some time after visited the Rec- 
tor’s house, he was led into the latter’s study, and 
Werner greeted him, smiling. “I was obliged to in- 
form the government of what had lately taken place, 
and to add, according to the unanimous sentiment of 
the students summoned to appear before me, that your 
Highness had, by your interposition, contributed es- 
sentially to the restoration of peace. It has become 
my duty to express to you the warm acknowledgment 
of the academical authorities. I venture to give ex- 
pression to my own wish, that all that your Highness 
has gone through on this occasion may ever leave an 
agreeable and also profitable recollection.’’ 

As the Prince bowed to IIse, he said, in a low voice: 
“All has gone off well, 1 thank you.” Ilse looked 
proudly at her young Prince, Yet she had not recovered 
from the fearful anxiety of the previous day, and she 
was more reserved with him than usual. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 
CHAOS. 


Spring smiled cheerfully on the country, the flow- 
ering shrubs and the beds in the garden combined 
their colors brilliantly; this year, starlings actually sang 
in Mr. Hahn’s cages, and rananculi and other wild 
flowers in the meadow in front of Mr. Hummel’s gar- 
den rejoiced in the moist warmth. It wasapleasanttime 
for our academical citizens; the quarrels of the winter 
were settled, the beadles put on their night-caps at 
ten o’clock, and the lectures of the Professors went on 
smoothly and pleasantly. 

The Rector also enjoyed the repose, and he needed 
it, for Ilse saw with anxiety that his cheeks were thin- 
ner,and that in the evening a lassitude came over him 
that formerly he had not known. 

“ He ought to rest from his work a few months,” 
advised the physician; that will lend him new life and 
strength for years to come; every man of studious 
habits requires such relaxation two or three times dur- 
ing his life; traveling would be the best thing.” 

Felix laughed, but his wife kept this counsel faith- 
fully in mind, and endeavored, meanwhile, as often as 
possible, to draw her husband from his books into the 
air. She put her arm within his and took him into the 
wood and green meadows; she pointed out to him the 
butterflies that fluttered over the wild flowers, and the 
flights of birds that enjoyed themselves in the warm 
sun-light. 

“ Now is the time for that restlessness of which 
you once told me. Have you not noticed it?” 

“ Yes,” said the Professor, “ and if you will go with. 
me, we will, at least in fancy, travel together into for- 
eign parts.” 

« Will you take me with you?” exclaimed Ilse, de- 
lighted. “I am like the woodchuck: I only know the 
hole from which my master brought me, and the cover 
of the cage in which I am fed. If I could have my 
wish, I should like to see snow-capped peaks rising 
high above the clouds, and abysses of immeasurable 
depths. But from the mountains 1 would descend to 
olive-trees and oranges. For years I have heard of 
the men who have lived there, and have seen how 
your heart leaps for joy whenever you speak of the 
blue ocean and of the grandeur of the old cities. I 
would gladly see all this, and hear you talk and feel 
the pleasure which you would have in revisiting the 
scenes so dear to you.” 

“ Very well,” said the Professor; “to the Alps and 
then to Naples; but in passing I must work a few weeks 
at Florence upon Tacitus.” 

“Ah!” thought Ilse, “there is the manuscript 
again.” 

They were sitting under a large oak, one of the 
giants of the Middle Ages, that towered above the new 
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generation of trees in the forest, as the cupola of St. 
Peter’s does above the towers and roofs of the Holy 


| City. 


When they came out from the copse into the open 
space, they saw, amidst the flowers in the meadow, the 
livery of a lackey, and then perceived the Prince and 
his attendant, together with a proprietor from a neigh- 
boring village. The gentleman approached and 


greeted them: 


“We have a design upon some hours of your lei- 
sure,” called out the Chamberlain to the Professor, 
and the Prince began: 

“I wish to invite some of the ladies and gentle- 
men of the University to an entertainment in the open 
air, as I cannot have the pleasure of receiving them at 
a house of my own. It will be asmall party, and as 


rural as possible; we thought of this spot, as your 


wife had often extolled it. I would be grateful for your 
assistance and advice as to the arrangements.” 

“Tf your Highness wishes to please the ladies, you 
should also invite the children. If it is at the same 
time a children’s party, your Highness may be assured 
that it will leave a pleasant impression.” 

This was agreed to. Dainty invitations were sent 
to the Rector and Deans, and the Professors with 
whom the Prince was personally acquainted, and their 
families, to an entertainment in the open air. The idea 
was approved by great and small, and gave rise to 
pleasant anticipations among the acquaintances of the 
Rector’s wife. 

Laura had received an invitation, and her pleasure 
was great. But when in the evening it appeared that 
the Doctor was not invited, she was quite put out. 

“TI do not mean to be his advocate,” said she, to 
Ilse, “but he is precisely in my position; and if I am 
asked on your account, he ought to be for the sake of 
your husband. Their having neglected to do this is 
want of tact, or something worse; and, as he is not 
asked, I am determined not to go; for, let Fritz Hahn 
be what he will, he has not deserved a slight from 
these people.” 

In vain did Ilse try to explain to her that the Doc- 
tor had not visited the Prince, from whom the invita- 
tions came. Laura remained obstinate, and replied: 

“You are an eloquent defender of your Prince, and 
more acquainted with the customs of great people 
than I had supposed. But when the picnic-day comes 
I shall feign illness, you may rely on that. If my friend 
over the way is not invited I shall not go. But do not 
tell the Doctor, lest little Fritz should fancy I do it for 
love of him; it is not friendship for him, but dis- 
pleasure at the Court people.” 

Qne Sunday there drew up in the neighborhood 


of the great oak, first a large van with Kriiger and a 


cook, then the Prince’s equipages bringing the ladies 


and gentlemen, and an omnibus adorned with garlands 
and wreaths brought the children of the different fam- 
ilies. A tent had been set up in the meadow, and a 
little apart, concealed in the copse, a wooden hut was 
erected as a temporary kitchen; a band of music was 
stationed in the wood and welcomed the parties as 
they arrived. The Prince and his Chamberlain re- 
ceived their guests near the wood, and conducted 
them to the centre of the picnic-grounds, where a 
prodigious work of the highest confectionery art formed 
the lighthouse, in the neighborhood of which they all 
dropped anchor. Soon there was a clatter of cups, 
the unavoidable preparation for thorough German fes- 
tivity. In the beginning the company were solemn; 
there was something unusual in the arrangement of 
the féte which occasioned reflection. But when Raschke, 
raising the flaps of his coat, seated himself on the 
grass, and the other gentlemen followed his example 
and lit the cigars which were presented to them, the 
meadow assumed a bucolic appearance. Even the 
Rector sat on the turf with his legs crossed in Turkish 
fashion; near him the Consistorial Councillor on a 
chair; and somewhat further off, on the trunk of a 
shattered tree, the still hostile Struvelius, with his 
bristling hair and silent manner, like the sorrowful 
spirit of an old willow. Apart from them, but en- 
throned on a high ant-hill, over which he had spread 
his pocket-handkerchief, sat Master Knips; he held 
his slouch hat respectfully under his arm, and rose 
whenever the Prince approached. Meanwhile the lat- 
ter exerted himself to entertain the ladies, with whom 
he had been a favorite since the occurrence of last 
winter, and to-day he completely gained the hearts 
of both mothers and daughters. Ilse and he worked 
together with a mutual understanding: Ilse, elevated 
by the thought that people were pleased with her 
Prince, and he happy at heart that he had some work 
in common with the Rector’s wife. 

Never yet had he felt on such an intimate footing 
with her as he did to-day. He looked only at her, he 
thought only of her. Amid the buzz of conversation, 
amid the sound of the music, he listened to every word 
that fell from her lips. 'Whenever he approached her 
he felt a glow of transport. In plucking a leaf from 
a tree, the lace of her sleeve passed over his face, and 
the touch of the delicate texture brought the color 
into his cheeks. Her hand rested a moment on his 
as she offered -him a ladybird, and the slight pressure 
made his heart beat fast. 

| (To be continued.) 


Still in the paths of honor persevere — 

And not from past nor present ills despair; 

For blessings ever wait on virtuous deeds, 

And, though a late, a sure reward succeeds. 
Concreve—Mourning Bride. 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 


Louisa May Atcort, ‘‘ THe CHILDREN’S Frienv.” By Zdnah D. 

Cheney. Ullustrated by Lisbeth B. Comins. Boston: L. Prang 

& Co. 

The recent death of the author of ** Little Women ” has been a 
great loss to juvenile literature, and a short biography of Miss 
Alcott's life, with extracts from her works illustrating her life, will 
be a welcome gift to our children and perhaps not less so to the 
many men and women whose memories dwell with love in Miss 
Alcott's beautiful stories. Mrs. Ednah D. Cheney; a life-long and 
intimate friend of the Alcott family, has prepared the sketch, in 
which she gives us the key to the wonderful success of Miss Alcott. 
The book is embellished with a handsome frontispiece and many 
pen illustrations by Miss L. B. Comins, representing views of two 
of Miss Alcott’s homes and the family burial-spot in Concord, 
Mass. In addition to the simple but attractive story of her life we 
find an appendix of several poems, partly by, partly to Miss Alcott. 
The artistic form of appearance, worthy of the renowned house 
that has published the volume, is the more remarkable as the price 
is only one dollar. 0. Cc. 


The point of special interest in Zhe Art Amateur for October 
will be to many the notices of Prof. Morse’s collection of Oriental 
Ceramics, which, we are glad to hear, has been purchased by a 
wealthy Boston lady, through whose public spirit and generosity 
we hope it will ultimately find its place where it belongs, in the 
Boston Art Museum. Reference is also made to his article in the 
September number of Harper's Magasine,which must be a very in- 
teresting one. The same subject is treated more fully in the talk 
with Tadamasa Hayashi on Oriental Ceramics. 

The various departments of the magazine are filled, as usual, 
with much that is entertaining and instructive, but we are sorry to 
find the subject of Biography of Cotemporaneous Painters rather 
neglected of late. French writers are publishing admirable 
sketches of those artists whose names are becoming familiar to us 
by their work, and the Amateur could gratify a reasonable curios- 
ity by reproducing or condensing them for American readers. 

If the Amateur professes to give information in regard to art 
instruction in answer to serious queries, we think it should not dis- 
miss the subject by saying the ‘‘ Boston Art School is not known to 
us,” and recommending the School of Fine Arts at the Conserva- 
tory, while making no mention of the *‘ School of Art” at the Mu- 
seum of Fine Arts, which has been pronounced one of the very 
best in the country, or of the Lowell School of Design, to say noth- 
ing of other schools which would seem well adapted to the ques- 
tioner’s purpose. 

. Would not a list of the well-established schools of art and de- 
sign in the different cities, with some statement of the peculiar 
merits of each, be a very valuable source of information to those 
wishing to learn to draw thoroughly and well. 


The Crayon Portrait Study, by L. Horovitz, is very good. Ed- 


ward Moran's Marine Painting is very delicate in color and is free 
from the usual faults of printed landscapes. It has much poetic 
atmospheric effect. It well illustrates his long and valuable article 
on Marine Painting. The Night Hawk illustration is very bold and 
free, and the various studies in landscape are interesting and in- 
structive. There are many good designs, but we do not like to see 
the head of the venerable “ tather of his country" hammered out 
on a plaque. Such misappropriations always remind us of the 
witty clergyman who refused to buy a moral pocket- -handkerchief, 
saying: ‘‘ The Lord's prayer isn’t a thing to be sneezed at.” 
E. D. C. 


NOTES. 


In answer to a question of X. ¥. @. @., of Columbia, Mo., we 
will state that the subject of Monism is treated in No. 8, ‘‘ Monism, 
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- Dualism and Agnosticism "; No. 24, ‘‘ Monism and Religion "; No. 


25, ‘‘ What the Monistic Religion is to Me”; No. 27, ‘' Goethe's 
Monism"; No. 30, ‘* Superstition in Religion and Science"; No. 
33, ‘‘Monism and Philology”; No. 35, ‘‘ Idealism, Realism and 
Monism "; No. 40, ‘‘The Nature of Mind”; No. 47, ‘‘ The Oneness 
of Man and Nature”; Nos. 53, 54 and 55, ‘‘ Monism and Religion. 
A Rejoinder, With Editorial Remarks”; No. 56, *‘ Religion and 
Science. A Résumé.” 


PAMPHLETS on Livine QUESTIONS. 


Fear of the Living God. By O. B. Frothingham. Price, 5 cents. 

Lecture on the Bible. By Rev. Charles Voysey. Price, 10 cents; 10 copies, 
50 cents. 

Christian Propagandism. By Francis Ellingwood Abbot. Price, 10 cents; 
10 copies, 50 cents, 

God in the Constitution. By Rev. Arthur B. Bradford. Price, 10 cents; 10 
copies, 50 cents. 

Compulsory Education. By Francis Ellingwood Abbot. Price, 5 cents; 10 
copies, 25 cents. 

The Present Heaven. By O. B, Frothinghan. Price, 5 cents; 10 copies, a5 
cents. 

The God of Science. By Francis Ellingwood Abbot. Price, 10 cents. 

On the Vision of Heaven. By Prof. Francis W. Newman. Price, 5 cents; 
10 copies, 25 cents. 

A Study of Religion. By Francis Ellingwood Abbot. Price, 10 cents; 10 
copies, 50 cents. 

The Battle of Syracuse. Two essays by James Freeman Clarke and Franc . 
Ellingwood Abbot. Price, 10 cents; 10 copies, 50 cents; 100 copies, $3.00. 

The Bible and Science. By John Weiss. Price, 10 cents, 

The Sympathy of Religions. By Thomas Wentworth Higginson. Enlarged 
edition, 38 pages. Price, 5 cents; 10 copies, 25 cents. 

Evolution and Religion. By John Fiske. : Price, 5 cents, 10 copies, 25 cents 

Giordano Bruno and the Relation of his Philosophy to Free Thought. By 
oe Price, 10 cents. 

li By Theodore Parker. 39 pages. Price, 5 cents. 

The Public Schoo! Question, as understood by a Catholic American citizen 
and a Libera! American citizen. By Bishop McQuaid and Francis Ellingwooa 
Abbot. 100 pages. Price, 10 cents. 

An Agnostic View of the Doctrine of Vicarious Atonement. By W. H. 
Spencer. Price, 5 cents; 10 copies, 25 cents. 

Evolution in Its Relations to Evangelical Religion. By B. F. Underwood, 
Prof. P. A. Chadbourn and Prof, Asa Gray. Price, 5 cents; 10 copies, 25 cents; 
100 copies, $1.00. 

Messianic Expectations. By Rabbi Solomon Schindler. I. Introductory, 
5 cents; Il. Two Thousand Years Ago, 5 cents; II]. The Carpenter's Son, 5 
cents; IV. Judaism the Mother and Christianity the Daughter, 5 cents. V. 
A Genuine Messiah, 5 cents. The five lectures for 20 cents; ten sets for $1.00. 

The Proposed Christian Amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States. Price, 5 cents; 10 copies, 25 cents. 

The Scientific and Metaphysical Methods in Philosophy, as affecting 
certain problems of religion and life. By Lewis G. Janes. Price, 10 cents. 

A complete set of the’ Pamphlets named in this advertisement, including 
about 800 pages of valuable matter, will be mailed to one address on receipt of 
one dollar; separate pamphlets mailed on receipt of price. 


CHARLES H. KERR & CO., Publishers. 


175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


FORMER CONTRIBUTIONS TO “ THE OPEN COURT.” 


WHEELBARROW’'S essays are contained in the following num- 
bers of Oren Court: 


Chopping Sand. 352 in No. 13° 
The Laokoon of Labor ...........6ccccceeees 410 in No. 15 
The Poets of Liberty and Labor. Tuomas Hoop “ 461 in No. 17 
Te 615 in No. 22 
The Poets of Liberty end Labor. Continued. 

Making Scarcity. gor in No. 34 
Economic Conferences. I. A review of Geo. 

A. Schilling’s gso in No. 37 
Economic Conferences. II. A review of Lyman 

J. Gage’s lecture. ** in No. 40 
Economic Conferences. III. A review of T. we 

Morgan's lecture. . ‘ in No. 47 
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